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FENCING IN AMERICA 



BY GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M. D. 
President of the Amateur Fencers' League of America 



ALTHOUGH fencing in America 
was practiced in a desultory way 
for many years it was not until the 
Amateur Athletic Union included 
this sport in its championship, twen- 
ty-five years ago, that fencing really 
began to be taken seriously. It is true 
that the New York Turn Verein had a 
fencing class, as far back as i85o, and 
that its members have always been 
interested in this sport, but as no 
national championships were given 
until the Amateur Athletic Union 
came into existence, the fencing was 
mainly restricted to the members of 
that Club. 

In 1888 W,T. Lawson, H. K. Blood- 
good and Eugene Higgins, all of them 
members of the New York Athletic 
Club, but who had become devotees 
to the art of fencing in the best salles 
of Paris, induced the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which had just come into 
existence, to add fencing champion- 
ships to its list of sports. 

The first championship was a small 
and tame affair. The bouts were held 
in conjunction with the boxing and 
wrestling championships and were 
sandwiched in between the gladiatorial 
encounters to the disgust of the spec- 
tators, who knew nothing about the 
art of fencing and cared less and who 
regarded the bouts as an unwarranted 
interruption of an evening's entertain- 
ment, and only desired that they 



should be concluded as speedily as 
possible. The first American cham- 
pions were: William T. Lawson for 
foils, Eugene Higgins for swords and 
H. K. Bloodgood for the sabres. 

It was mainly owing to the untiring 
interest and unflaggingenergy of these 
men that the development of fencing 
in this country is due. The history 
of fencing in America cannot be writ- 
ten without the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of their pioneer work which 
gave an impetus to fencing which has 
increased from year to year until now 
it has become one of the recognised 
sports of the country. 

For three years the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union held the fencing cham- 
pionships, but beyond giving medals 
to the winners took little or no inter- 
est in the development of the sport 
and the game bade fair to pass into 
oblivion. 

In those days there were not more 
than five or six entries for the series 
of championships. 

Fencing was not a game which ap- 
pealed to the younger men. They 
looked upon it as a gentle form of exer- 
cise, good enough for people who did 
not want to work very hard, but not to 
be compared from an athletic stand- 
point to the seemingly more vigorous 
sports of boxing and wrestling. 

This is an error of judgment which 
it has taken years of patient teaching 
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to eradicate. Young men today are 
beginning to understand that there is 
no better form of exercise for develop- 
ing strength with suppleness and 
agility. It makes the cool, courage- 
ous fighting man and teaches him the 
invaluable lesson of takinghisvictories 
modestly and his defeats gracefully. 

Anyone who believes that a fencing 
lesson or a bout is light and easy 
exercise should try it and become 
convinced of his error. One day on 
the Finland last summer a couple of 
distance runners were watching one 
of the Olympic fencing team take his 
daily lesson. They watched with evi- 
dent interest his series of attacks and 
lunges, his rapid foot work and his 
various parries and, when he ceased, 
with the sweat streaming down his 
face, and his fencing suit as wet as if 
he had been overboard, and his breath 
coming in short and labored gasps, 
one said to the other "I always thought 
fencing was easy, but training for a 
run is easy to it.' 1 

In 1 89 1 a few members of the Fen- 
cers Club, which was established in 
1 883, and a few members from the fenc- 
ing classes of the New York Athletic 
Club, and the New York Turn Verein, 
met and formed the Amateur Fencers 
League of America. Dr. G. M. Ham- 
mond was elected President, and Mr. 
W. Scott O'Connor, Secretary and 
Treasurer. These gentlemen have 
been reelected each succeeding year 
and still hold their respective offices. 
The League in electing Mr. O'Connor 
to the secretaryship made a most for- 
tunate selection. Probably no other 
member could or would have devoted 
the time or have given so much of 
himself in executing the duties of his 



office. His unselfish and untiring 
efforts to establish the League upon a 
firm basis and make it a truly national 
body are rapidly becoming realised. 
It is not therefore surprising that the 
members of the League, recognising 
his signal ability and sterling qualities 
have returned him to office year after 
year. This organisation at once as- 
sumed jurisdiction over all fencing 
matters in America, and gave its first 
championship meeting in 1892. In 
that year the championship for the 
foils was won by W. Scott O'Connor, 
the swords by Dr. B. F. O'Connor, 
and the sabres by R. O. Haubold. 

In 1895 the Fencers League became 
affiliated with the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which affiliation has lasted ever 
since. For many years fencing was of 
exceedingly slow growth, the same 
men taking the championships year 
after year. "When a championship 
meeting was held it was nearly a for- 
gone conclusion as to who would be 
the winners in the three events. This 
had a stifling effect upon the compe- 
titions. The younger men would not 
enter because they knew they had no 
chance to win against the older and 
more experienced men, and this effec- 
tually put a check upon the develop- 
ment of the sport in this country. This 
was recognised by the leaders of the 
League, and along about the year 1900 
the older men, while retaining their in- 
terest in all matters pertaining to the 
game and often competing in minor 
events, began to retire from active par- 
ticipation in the championship. With 
their retirement the retarding influ- 
ence on the development of fencing 
seemed to have been removed, and 
from that day to this there has been a 
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steady growth of the sport and an in- 
creasing number of fencers all over the 
United States. 

When the Fencers League was first 
formed it consisted only of the Fencers 
Club, The New York Athletic Club 
and the Turn Verein, all New York or- 
ganisations, but at the present time in 
addition to these three organisations 
divisions have been formed in New 
England, Long Island, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Western Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Illinois, and the New 
York division has been augmented by 
the addition of the French Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Melrose 
Turn Verein, the Fakirs Club, and nu- 
merous other smaller clubs, including 
those in some of the militia regiments. 
National championships are given 
every year in New York, and gold, 
silver and bronze medals are given for 
foils, duelling-swords and the sabres. 
In 1894 fencing began to interest the 
colleges, and in that year a competi- 
tion was held between Harvard and 
Columbia. Later they were joined by 
the Army and the Navy school. Then 
by Cornell, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania. So far none of the colleges have 
shown any indications that they con- 
template teaching the duelling-sword 
and sabres, but with our minds broad- 
ened by recent intercourse with foreign 
nations and with a better understand- 
ing of the scope and beauty of sword 
and sabre play we believe it will be but 
a short time before these weapons take 
their proper places in inter-collegiate 
competition. 

For several years the women in 
America have become devotees to the 
foils in greater and greater numbers. 
This is particularly so in New York, 



Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Boston. 
The League, recognising the growing 
interest in fencing by women in Amer- 
ica, decided to hold a women's cham- 
pionship, and it was held at the same 
time of the championship meeting for 
men. It proved so successful that it 
will doubtless become a yearly feature. 

From its humble beginning in 1891, 
when the Fencers League consisted of 
about a dozen (more or less) active 
members, the League has now grown 
to be a body of several hundred, and 
its membership the last few years has 
increased very rapidly indeed. Fenc- 
ing clubs are springing up all over the 
country. Young men are finding that 
instead of its being a gentle sport it is 
one combining the hardest kind of 
physical exercise with the greatest 
amount of enjoyment. There can be 
no better evidence of the growing in- 
terest in fencing in this country than 
was demonstrated last month in the 
opening of the fencing season in the 
rooms of the Turn Verein. It has been 
the custom of the Turn Verein to open 
the season each year with informal 
fencing bouts. In former years there 
would be from twelve to twenty par- 
ticipants, but this year I saw fully eigh- 
ty, most of them young men new in 
the fencing world, men who have been 
attracted by what there is in the sport, 
and in all probability next year even 
the ample fencing room of the Turn 
Verein will not be large enough to ac- 
commodate the number of young men 
who will want to take part. 

An impetus to the sport in this coun- 
try was furnished by the United States 
sending a fencing team to the Olympic 
Games in Stockholm. This team was 
composed of representatives of New 
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York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
West Point and Annapolis. Although 
the team did not win any competitions 
they gained a great deal in knowledge 
of the game as it is practiced by Euro- 
pean Nations, which will be far reach- 
ing in its effect in the development of 
fencing in all parts of the United States. 
In foil play the work of the American 
Olympic Team compared very favor- 
ably indeed with the best of the Euro- 
pean teams, but with the sword and 
sabre our men were absolutely out- 
classed. In Europe the foil is subor- 
dinate to the sword. The practice with 
the former is simply regarded as the 
necessary preliminary education to 
the understanding and accomplished 
use of the latter. Our men were not 
educated to modern sword play. The 
reason for this, as we soon ascertain- 
ed was because we have had so few 
teachers in this country who taught 
us the use of this weapon according 
to European methods. I know of but 
two or three teachers in the United 
States who teach sword play as it should 
be taught. It is a beautiful game when 
properly done, far superior to the foil, 
but so long as the sword is used as if 
it were a foil, and most of our men have 
been so taught to use it, we can never 
hope to compete with it against foreign 
nations. It is true that we were not 
represented by a complete sabre team. 
But if we had been there is not the 
slightest doubt but that it would have 
been as signally defeated as the swords- 



men were and for the very same rea- 
sons. We do not know how to fight 
with the sabre in this country. It is a 
beautiful game from both the contest- 
ants' and the spectators' points of view 
but we have a great deal to learn about 
it before we can successfully compete 
abroad. 

In order that this country should be 
well represented in the next Olympic 
Games, which will be held in Berlin 
four years from now, we must have 
good teachers. Our men, for fencing, 
are as good as any men in the world, 
but the best men in the world will 
never win or excel in the sport if they 
are not properly taught. We have got 
to import up-to-date fencing masters 
from Europe, and we should import 
them soon because at least three years 
is the shortest possible time in which 
even a good master could drill our best 
men into ranking in the same class 
with the best European swordsmen. 
The art and science of fencing does not 
stand still any more than any other art 
or science, and the masters of fencing, 
no matter how good they may have 
been ten years ago, unless they have 
kept up with the times, are now hope- 
lessly out of date. If America, with its 
tremendously increasing number of 
young men taking up fencing, can have 
the assurance of the best talent in de- 
veloping this art, I believe in four years 
we can send another team to the Olym- 
pic Games which will achieve honour 
and distinction. 



